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through fear (they said) of his irresolute counsels ; but now that the deed
was done, he extolled it as a godlike act. Next morning, Dolabella, Cicero's
son-in-law, whom Caesar had promised to make his successor in the consul-
ship, assumed the consular fasces and joined the liberators; while Cinna, son
of the old Marian leader, and therefore brother-in-law to Csesar, threw
aside his praetorian robes, declaring he would no longer wear the tyrant's
livery. Dec. Brutus, a good soldier, had taken a band of gladiators
into pay, to serve as a bodyguard of the liberators. Thus strengthened,
they ventured again to descend into the Forum. Brutus mounted the
tribune, and addressed the people in a dispassionate speech, which pro-
duced little effect. But when Cinna assailed the memory of the dictator,
the crowd broke out into menacing cries, and the liberators again retired to
the Capitol.
That same night they entered into negotiations with Antony, and the
result appeared next morning, the second after the murder. The senate,
summoned to meet, obeyed the call in large numbers. Antony and Dola-
bella attended in their consular robes, and Cinna resumed his praetorian
garb. It was soon apparent that a reconciliation had been effected; for
Antony moved that a general amnesty should be granted, and Cicero
seconded the motion in an animated speech. It was carried; and Antony
next moved that all the acts of the dictator should be recognised as law.
He had his own purposes here, but the liberators also saw in the motion an
advantage to themselves ; for they were actually in possession of some of the
chief magistracies, and had received appointments to some of the richest
provinces of the empire. This proposal, therefore, was favourably received;
but it was adjourned to the next day, together with the important question
of Caesar's funeral.
C^ESAB'S WILL AND FUNBBAL
On the next day, Caesar's acts were formally confirmed, and among them
his will was declared valid, though its provisions were yet unknown. After
this, it was difficult to reject the proposal that the dictator should have a pub-
lic burial. Old senators remembered the riots that attended the funeral of
Clodius, and shook their heads. Cassius opposed it. But Brutus, with im-
prudent magnanimity, decided in favour of allowing it. To seal the recon-
ciliation, Lepidus entertained Brutus at dinner, and Cassius was feasted
by Mark Antony.
The will was immediately made public. Cleopatra was still in Rome,
and entertained hopes that the boy Caesarion would be declared the dictator's
heir, for though he had been married thrice there was no one of his lineage
surviving. But Csesar was too much a Roman, and knew the Romans too well,
to be guilty of this folly. Young C. Qctavius was declared his heir. C. Octa-
vius was the son of his niece Atia, and therefore his grand-nephew. He was
born, as we have noted, in the memorable year of Catiline.'s conspiracy, and
was now in his nineteenth year. From iihe time that he had assumed the
garb of manhood his health had been too delicate for military service. Not-
withstanding this, he had ventured to demand the mastership of the horse
from his uncle. But he was quietly refused, and sent to take his first les-
sons in the art of war at Apollonia, where a large and well-equipped army
had been assembled.
Legacies were left to all Caesar's supposed friends, among whom were
several of those who had assassinated him. His noble gardens beyond the